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he naturally wished to see the founder of that remark-
able state, the most striking figure in the history of the
eighteenth century. But if the journey to Berlin was a
retreat, it was a retreat with beating drums and colours
flying.

Beaumarchais, even more prominent as stock-jobber
and promoter than as wit and playwright, had taken up
the cudgels for the Water-works Company in a pamphlet
containing a good deal of indifferent pleasantry and
much personal abuse of Mirabeau, the "hireling of
unscrupulous speculators." Beaumarchais can hardly
have been conscious how much heavier metal was
carried by the adversary he rashly challenged, how
impenetrable the armour of his brazen assurance: at all
events he was silenced by the first broadside poured
into him. And yet it must have needed all Mirabeau's
effrontery, all his useful want of humour, to enable him
to assume the tone of a severe moralist offended by the
licence of Beaumarchais' plays. He solemnly rebuked
the author of Figaro for the want of decorum in
his life, for the adventures by which he had risen to
wealth and notoriety, for his intimacy with questionable
characters. He repelled with virtuous indignation the
monstrous charge that he was a venal hireling, he who
only sought to atone for youthful errors by his zeal in
the cause of truth, and by defending the interests of the
poor against monopolising capitalists. After crushing
Beaumarchais, he intended to show Oalonne that he was
not a man to be taken up and dropped with impunity.
He composed a letter to him, a book in volume. He
declared in the tone of something more than an equal
that the time was come when he had no alternative but